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THE TRIAL OF BANQUO 



C. C. CERTAIN 
Central High School, Birmingham, Alabama 



It is very common today to speak of the social tendencies in 
education. But, as a matter of fact, society itself is a vast school 
of education, and we might profitably begin to study the educa- 
tional factors in society with a view to utilizing these factors in 
teaching. With such a purpose in view, I made an attempt during 
the past year to determine in some measure the possibilities of 
utilizing in the teaching of high-school English some of the agencies 
that are available outside of school. An opportxmity for testing 
these possibilities arose during the time that my eighth-semester 
English class was stud5dng Macbeth. When the class's interest in 
the characters of the play had reached a sufficiently high pitch, I 
purposely called in question Banquo's honor. After a spirited class 
discussion, some of the pupils were led to charge Banquo with com- 
plicity in the murder of Duncan. At the proper moment, I urged 
the class to apply the test of civil law to the accusation brought 
against Banquo. The class instantly responded and suggested 
plans for conducting a real trial, as in a civil court. 

I encouraged the pupils in their plans, but told them that in 
organizing their court and in conducting the trial they must depend 
not upon me for coimsel and information but upon the people of 
Birmingham who were interested in such matters. There were one 
himdred and twenty pupils in the class, which was divided into 
three sections. Each section appointed a committee to manage the 
general details of organization. The courts of Birmingham were 
selected as models for the high-school court, and the court officials 
furnished information concerning court procedure. Within two 
days, without serious interruption to the regular recitations, the 
work of organization was complete. 

Every member of the class was assigned some duty connected 
with the trial. The class first went through a preliminary exercise 
with all of the formality of a court. There were present at this 
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rehearsal the judge, bailiff, clerk, jurymen, witnesses, court stenog- 
raphers, and newspaper reporters. The class not only knew what 
to do, but in each section the pupils properly filled out all legal 
documents and served them according to the requirements of law. 
All of the instruction for this was given by the officials of the city. 
VVlien the trial actually began, however, it seemed that everybody 
in Birmingham was teaching Macbeth. I urged the class to consult 
their friends, the people of the city. The children showed more 
enterprise than I ever before witnessed. Not only were intimate 
friends and acquaintances interviewed, but also new acquaintances 
who were sought for the purpose. The leading lawyers of the city 
were consulted, and several made a special study of the case. One 
of the most prominent corporation lawyers in the county was 
pressed into service by a spirited young kinswoman. While the 
trial was in progress, one pupil reported that he visited a court in 
which a man was on trial for an offense strongly resembling the 
charges against Banquo. Several of the children cited illimiinating 
precedents in sustaining points of law. The librarian in the public 
library was consulted and the alcoves of the library were ransacked 
by the children in a manner almost unheard of before. The results 
of this experiment were unique in my teaching experience. The 
children worked with exhilaration under the tutorage of the people 
and the possibilities of further exercises became apparent. 

One day while the memory of the trial was still fresh in the 
minds of the pupils, I asked each child to write a paragraph remi- 
niscent of the part that he took in the trial of Banquo. Only fifteen 
minutes were allowed for the composition of these paragraphs, 
which explains the rather free, unstudied style of the reminiscences. 
The children could not have been more delightfully natural. Their 
compositions remind one of the paragraphs from a personal 
diary. Each pupil played a distinct r61e in the little class drama; 
hence each child's reminiscences are not only contributions to the 
complete record of the trial, but are also strongly suggestive of each 
child's activities during the time that the court was in session. 
There were three separate courts organized, corresponding to the 
three sections of the class studying Macbeth. I have selected the 
reminiscences given in the following paragraphs with the purpose 
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of showing the varied activities of the children during the course 
of the trial, and have made the selections quite irrespective of the 
organizations of the several sections of the class. This fact explains 
the frequent change of names in references to the officials of the 
court and to the lawyers. Many of the children prepared for their 
parts in the trial much as actors prepare for parts on the stage; 
and when the trial began, they knew themselves severally as court 
officials, attorneys at law, witnesses, defendants, jurymen, court 
stenographers, and newspaper reporters. 

The Trial of Banquo 

The fourth period class tried Mr. Worthington, as Banquo, on a charge of 
complicity in the murder of Duncan. The chief characters in Macbeth were 
■well represented by members of the class. Mr. Robert McAdory presided as 
judge, while the clerk's chair was occupied by Mr. Forest McMeans. The 
prosecuting solicitor and attorney for the defense were Miss Rachel London 
and Mr. Turner McLemore, respectively. Miss Edith Weaver was appointed 
as bailiff; but, as she resigned, Miss Lassiter was called upon to take her place. 
Twelve members of the class were sworn in as jurors and the trial proceeded. 

At first, the trial went on smoothly; but as it gained headway the sus- 
pense became greater. Near the end of the trial the lawyers wrangled much 
and the interest was intense. There were several newspaper reporters and 
stenographers, who were busy writing up the trial for the newspapers. As the 
trial drew to a close the fate of Banquo seemed to swing fifty and fifty in the 
balance. The prosecuting attorney summed up her argument, which was 
followed by a convincing speech from the attorney for the defense. After a 
few more words by the state solicitor, the judge charged the jury. The sus- 
pense in the courtroom reached a high pitch. However, a decision was very 
soon reached by the jury. Miss Jennings, who was chosen as foreman of the 
jury, announced that the defendant had been found not guilty. He was 
showered with congratulations when court adjourned. 

Steadman Acker 

The Verdict 

I was unable to be present at the trial, but heard it talked of a great deal 
for about a week. I was very much surprised at the verdict of the jury, which 
acquitted Banquo. 

Louise Going 

The Judge 

To my dismay I was placed on the committee to draw up plans for the trial. 
As my knowledge of court procedure was very limited, I went to the court- 
house and heard a trial. I noted the position of the jury, the judge, the 
lawyers, the plaintiff, the defendant, and the clerk. I also noticed that wit- 
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nesses were not allowed to hear one another testify. As I was to be judge, I 
noted especially that official. And in spite of the fact that I hate to ape any- 
one, I must say that in asking questions and in charging my jury I tried to 
assume the indolent ease of the judge whom I had observed. 

Douglass P. Wingo 
The Sheriff 

In the trial of Banquo, I was given the part of sheriff. Although much 
frightened at this idea at first, I found that the office of sheriff was not so 
dreadful. I was to call order in the courtroom, and also to bring witnesses to 
the stand when called for. This, however, was not a difficult task, for just as 
soon as the names of the witnesses were called out they came at once, even 
before I had time to go after them. And as the order of the class was good 
I had very little to do. 

DoRFA Cox 

The Bailiff 

By the second day in the courtroom the interest in the trial of Banquo 
had reached an intensely exciting point. Even as bailiff it was extremely 
hard to keep from talking too. The duties were not difficult, but with extreme 
impatience I awaited the witnesses. My chief duty was to bring the witnesses 
to the witness-stand and to give them over from the prosecuting attorney to 
the attorney for the defense. The whole courtroom was thrown into confusion 
once on account of a witness making a false statement in answering questions; 
and once even by the removal of a witness for her lack of knowledge of the 
subject. 

Margaret Lassiter 

The Clerk 

Though not one of the Committee on Organization, I made some inquiries 
about court procedure. My uncle is a lawyer and I talked with him about the 
trial. He suggested that if the case was looking bad for the defendant his 
lawyer could make an appeal to the jurisdiction, claiming that a murder in 
Scotland could not be tried in Birmingham. He then instructed me on the 
oaths that were used to swear in the witnesses and the jury. As I had to serve 
as clerk, this information came in very handy. During the trial the judge 
was not quite sure of his ground at the beginning, but, once started, things 
went flying. 

Richard N. Coleman 

A Prosecuting Attorney 

I was made a lawyer for the prosecution. I went to a lawyer's office, but 
he was not in. I talked with Father and we puzzled out some of the soliloquies. 
He was very much interested. I said to him one time: 

" Dad, the defense is bringing up William Shakespeare. He's rather push- 
ing himself, isn't he?" 
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"He certainly is," replied Dad. "Shakespeare was not alive during the 
time of Macbeth: and if Macbeth is taken as a story, the whole thing is a fraud. 
You are taking it as a true incident, therefore Shakespeare cannot be used." 

Irene Waldhorst 

The Defendant's Attorney 

At the dinner table I would besiege Father with questions concerning the 
form of court. I found out how he as a juror had been chosen, and how dijfi- 
cult it was to get a certificate from the doctor to excuse him from acting as 
juror. 

One evening a lawyer was at our house, and I discussed the whole trial 
with him. 

I was glad to hear that, in one city court, for an unexcused absence in the 
courtroom, a man was fined $20, and that made the men very particular about 
their attendance. Dorothy Rand 

Banquo, the Defendant 

I was Banquo and did not know what to do, so I went to see a friend of 
mine who is a lawyer and he told me all about court proceedings; but I did 
not understand it all. Then my father, who practiced law once, explained to 
me the part that I did not understand. I dreaded the cross-questioning more 
than anything, but my lawyer was very merciful and I was not scared after 
the first question or two. Eleanor Starnes 

The Jury 

When we were having the trial of Banquo, I drew Daddy-man into a dis- 
cussion with me every night so that I might make an efficient juryman — or, 
rather, jury-woman. Daddy-man said that Banquo should not be acquitted; 
he certainly was disgusted when I told him Banquo had been acquitted. He 
was greatly surprised when, after all the heated discussions we had had, I 
voted for the acquittal. 

I myself do not think that just because a man refuses to expose his very 
best friend he is doing a harm to society. Roberta Livingston 

A Juror 

I was a Jury-lady. 

The first thing I had to do was to learn how to swear and to take the oath. 
The next thing I had to learn was to keep my mouth and ears closed to all 
discussion of the trial. One day I boarded a car on which there was a crowd 
of girls and boys discussing the trial, and the minute I got on they all motioned 
to me to come and sit by them. When I did so they at once began to ask my 
opinion of the evidence; and when I refused to discuss the trial they offered 
me some fudge to try and bribe me. They insisted on talking, so I had to 
leave their company. 

For nearly a whole week I was in mortal terror for fear I should be influ- 
enced in some way and thereby judge the innocent or not judge the guilty. I 
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was the only one of the jurymen that voted for Banquo's conviction. My 
decision was based on the moral side of the question. Another thing also 
influencing me was that Macbeth had met Banquo and said 

*'If you shall cleave to my consent, — when 'tis, 
It shall make honor for you." 

Paul Lee Towles 

A Newspaper Reporter 

I was a newspaper reporter. I went to Mr. Leon Friedman of the Bir- 
mingham News, who has covered court procedures for the last twenty-five 
years, and asked him for some rules and methods of handling a trial. 

I shall tell you what he told me. The first thing and last thing to do is 
to state the case as nearly exact as possible. Never take sides or let your 
IJersonal self appear in the write-up. Be careful about giving the procedures. 
Give the climax first and work down from climax with each lesser climax in 
order. It is the unusual thing that happens that makes the write-up inter- 
esting. 

Harden Newman 

A Court Reporter 

As a court reporter I noticed in the daily papers to see if in the great cases 
of the world, the reporters took down every word that was said. I found out 
that nothing was missed, so this standard was my ambition. I told the home 
folks about the plans and they were very much interested. My father said 
he knew I would enjoy it. I tried to get in connection with an acquaintance, 
a deputy sheriff, but he happened to be absent from the city during the trial, 
and so I did not visit a courtroom. 

The trial was very enjoyable, but on several occasions I found myself 
completely lost and of course I did not get everything that was said. It was 
very dramatic, and I wished and wished that I had been a witness to enjoy 
the drama of life. 

Mae Sue Lyons 

The fact that Banquo was not adjudged guilty was at first dis- 
appointing to me, as it was also to our principal. It is proper for 
me to say that I had greatly enlarged upon the moral lessons to be 
taught the children through the condemnation of Banquo's silently 
consenting to Macbeth's crime. Although we have self-government 
in the high school, I have found sentiment almost universally 
opposed to pupils' reporting serious infractions of rules. In child- 
life the crime of tattling overshadows the crime of shielding a 
guilty person, however depraved his nature. However much the 
pupils themselves may disapprove of a dishonest act, they shrink 
with equal disapproval from "telling on" a companion guilty of 
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acts of dishonor. In their homes, too, the pupils are not infre- 
quently taught that it is contemptible to expose wickedness which 
"does not concern" them and which "is none of their business." 
In their zeal to correct the most despicable fault of child-life, the 
fault of tattling, the parents are often indifferent to the fact that 
their children at high-school age begin to share new responsibilities 
and obligations imposed upon them for the sake of their own and 
others' social welfare. But the trial of Banquo as a reformative 
measure should not have been expected to result in a moral revolu- 
tion; emphasis should rather have been placed upon the fact that 
a serious issue was made prominent, in that the issue was ardently 
discussed in the home of every pupil in the class. In my enthu- 
siasm, I made, furthermore, another mistake in too openly hinting 
that Banquo's crime in many respects resembled the passive 
indifference of pupils toward cheating on examination or toward 
other acts of dishonor. As a consequence of this tactlessness on 
my part the pupils were called upon to testify, as it were, against 
their own consciences. Teachers must not be too forward when 
they are endeavoring to encourage strong moral initiative in their 
pupils. 

Many other reasons might be stated in explanation of the 
"verdict." There was in evidence among the children a feeling 
that Banquo's silence was so incriminating that nothing less than 
a death penalty was demanded. Against this demand there was 
a strong reaction, and the pupils talked so excitedly of saving 
Banquo that a visitor to the school during those days might have 
thought a murder trial was being discussed. Chief among all 
these explanations is the fact that the pupils learned to admire 
Banquo before they suspected that his character bore a serious 
blemish. They saw his fault, but for the sake of his virtues were 
willing to spare him the ignominy of a court sentence. Shake- 
speare had won for Banquo the most human sympathies of the 
children, though they doubtless learned that the great master 
understood life too well to create a Banquo who had "no fault 
at all." 

This last explanation is undoubtedly true, as subsequent events 
proved. Seizing upon the tremendous interest created, I suggested 
to the class that they dramatize the trial of Banquo. The children, 
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of course, quickly responded to the suggestion and decided to pro- 
duce the trial in writing as a class drama. For this purpose a 
committee was chosen by the pupils, consisting of twelve persons 
representing the three sections of the class. It was decided not to 
include in the membership of the committee anyone who was 
strongly prejudiced in his opinion of Banquo. That everyone 
might feel that he had a share in the production of the drama, the 
committee announced its purpose of freely drawing material from 
the class's reminiscences of the trial, which had already been 
written. The committee made a study of the technique of the 
drama and came to the conclusion that in writing the drama it 
was confronted with peculiar difficulties. The members agreed 
that they could not well follow the actual trial in detail any more 
than a playwright can build a play from the unaltered incidents 
of any particular situation in life. The course of events in the 
trial, therefore, was not to determine the course of events in their 
class drama. This decision influenced them to assume an attitude 
of independence in determining the dominant purpose of their play. 
"To have a great drama," they reasoned, "we must have struggle, 
moral and physical, in the life of our hero. Banquo repeatedly 
prayed against the great temptation that beset him ; but the temp- 
tation, not he, was master, for he did not actually raise his voice 
to protest against Macbeth's evil as Macduff did." This is how 
it happened that in the class drama Banquo is found guilty of 
"aiding and abetting Macbeth in the murder of Duncan." 

The drama is composed of three acts. Act I is almost entirely 
occupied with the events leading up to the trial, which begins in 
the second act. The scenes of Act I are laid in the classroom, in 
the Public Library, in the City Hall, in the interior of a home, in 
Twentieth Street, in a lawyer's office, in the office of a lawyer uncle, 
and in the Criminal Court. The scenes of Acts II and III are laid 
in the classroom where the trial is conducted, with the exception 
of one scene in the corridors of Central High School. Much of 
Act III is composed of stenographic notes made by the pupils 
during the actual class trial. As much enthusiasm was shown in 
writing the drama as was evidenced in the trial. Scenes from the 
class drama were read as a part of the Commencement program 
last spring. 



